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O NE THING distinguished Newark’s 
riot from similar disasters in the 
Sixties. 

Watts was an island apart in the 
greater city, a place few Los Angeles 
natives even knew until the fires and 
shooting broke out. Detroit, Harlem, 
Washington and the rest experienced) 
the flames and bombings only in the 
Negro ghetto areas. In Newark, the 
riots flared in the heart of the down- 
town business section. For a time 
during that summer of 1967, it seemed 
as if all Newark were under seige. 

To go back to Newark today is to 
return to a city of cheerful slogans 
and community campaigns extolling 
progress, as well as a city of smoke, 
decay, pollution of the elements — and 
of the body politic. 

When you enter the foyer of the 
Greater Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 27th floor of an office 
building commanding a view of the 
Jersey meadowland and the Manhat- 
tan skyline across the Hudson, you 
are greeted by a large poster proclaim- 
ing an “Action Plan for a Great Amer- 
ican City 1 ’: 

• Establish 4,000 new jobs. •’ 
• Reduce crime. 

• Prnieot exciting image of 
Newark as national city. 

• Develop and encourage inno- 
vative housing. 

• Attract and increase capital 
investment. 

On it goes. Businessmen are pass- 
ing out literature boosting Newark as 
the “gateway" and spelling out the 
components of “the biggest building 
boom in the city’s history and one of 
the largest of any city in the country.” 
As the material says, “there are gleam- 
ing new office buildings, an entire 
medical complex, thousands of com- 
fortable new housing units and many, 
many other aspects of what goes into 
an exciting space age city.” 

Plaudit From Addonizio 

R ECENTLY, the First National State 
Bank of New Jersey took a simi- 
lar promotional approach when it ran 
a series of national ads stressing that 
Newark, “one of the oldest of the ‘old’ 
cities and the newest of the ‘new’,” 
was going to continue to grow as the 
business and financial capital of New 




Jersey. 

Newark, the ads said, comprises the 
nation’s second largest life insurance 
complex and is “one of the most pros- 
perous business centers in the world.” 
The ads have been reprinted in a 
handsome, slick-paper brochure. They 
include, as the bank notes with pride, 
a certificate of merit from the City of 
Newark: 

“For its collective endeavor and 
meritorious service on behalf of a new 
and expanded Newark and its pacemak- 
ing pioneer accomplishment in creating 
a forward-looking image for the city 
among the media.” 

The certificate is signed by Newark’s 
mayor, Hugh J. Addonizio. 

Addonizio has since been indicted 
by a federal grand jury on charges 
of extortion and fraud in a growing 
investigation of links between orga- 
nized crime, the Mafia and Jersey 
officials. Indicted with him were 
three city councilraen, one of them 
a relative; four former city council- 
men, one a municipal judge, another 

the secretary of the Newark Utilities 
Authority, another a city corporation 
counsel; the executive director of the 
utilities authority; the director of the 
city’s Public Works Department; a 
former city corporation counsel, and 
some private citizens. 

They were charged with conspiring 
to “thwart construction” undertaken 
in behalf of the City of Newark and 
to obtain the property of contractors 
and others working on municipal con- 
struction. 

Riding an elevator in downtown 
Newark after the indictments were 
handed down, two men were talking 
about the scandal. “The guys that 
talk the most about cleaning up the 
city turn out to be the biggest crooks,” 
one said. Before his friend could 
answer, the elevator operator chimed 
in: “They really cleaned it up I They 



took everything out that wasn’t nailed 
down.” 

And on a national television pro- 
gram, one comedian quipped to an- 
other, “Did you hear, they made some 
arrests in Newark?” “Yeah,” came 
the reply, “they locked up the whole 
city.” 

But it is no laughing matter to the 
city and its hopes for the future. 



A Stinking Ambience 

N EWARK’S AGONY, past and pres- 
ent, deserves a special place in 
the story of the Sixties — and a pro- 
jection for the Seventies — not because 
it is so grievous or so unusual. New- 
ark’s problems seem worse than those 
of other cities only because they are 
more visible. The Newark story 
simply underscores the magnitude of 
the failure to alleviate America’s 
urban crisis. 

All the efforts of government, fed- 
eral, state, and local, of private enter- 
prise, of foundations and charitable 
enterprises have scarcely made a dent. 
The effort was made, all right. 
Money — lots of it — was poured into 
Newark. Programs— many of them— 
were started. 

The net result is still a city that 
has the look of a terminal patient. It 
is alive, but in critical condition. 
Those who live there do so because 
they have no other choice. 

Go into Newark on a clear, fresh 
day and you enter an area of smoke- 
stacks and smells. “I was willing to 
bet a friend that I could smell my 
way to work,” said one man who com- 
mutes to Newark by car from Long 
Island; “that I could tell where I was 
by the smell of the oil company, the 
smelting company, the coal company 
and, every now and then, the redeem- 
ing virtue of a bakery.” 

Enter the city by crossing the curv- 
ing Passaic River. (“It’s one of the 
worst I’ve ever seen,” said Murray 
Stein of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration after an eight- 
mile boat trip down the river in De- 
cember. “This is gross pollution, and 
gross pollution you can see visually. 
This pollution you can smell and you 
can feel.”) 

Drive through the “ironbound” sec- 
tion on the outskirts of downtown. It 
is all-white, industrial, old homes, 
narrow streets, heavy traffic. Some 
say this can be renovated and made 
attractive. That seems, at best, an 
illusory vision. 

Downtown. Market and Broad, the 



center of the city. Black males are 
standing idly in front of pawnshops 
and bars. At the movie, a pouting, 
supposedly sexy portrait of Raquel 
Welch stares out at the passerby. 
“Most Men' Want to Love Her,” the 
billboard reads, “One Man Wants to 

Kill Her.” Old-fashioned American 
violence. 

Since the riots, some of the stores 
have taken new precautions. Instead 
of the old iron railing protecting their 
plate glass windows, they have in- 
stalled sheets of corrugated, steel that 
swing over the windows at night. At 
police headquarters, a metal plaque in 
the form of an officer’s shield reminds 
visitors that Detective Frederick W. 
Toto was “killed in the line of duty 
defending the city he served with zeal 
and devotion for 11 years, July 14 
1967.” 

A detective is saying that the num- 
ber of militants in the city is increas- 
ing, that the city is dead at night, 
that people are afraid. Another thinks 
things are better because of stricter 
court rulings. “I’m a Nixon man,” he 
says. “There’s already better law and 
order.” 

A City Prairie 

H EAD OUT into the Central Ward, 
up Springfield Avenue, where the 
riots were the worst. Some of the 
blocks have been entirely leveled; 
they are flat and bare, like prairie 
land in the heart of a major city. 
Nothing else seems to have changed. 

The buildings that were burned still 
stand, blackened, empty shells. Debris 
and garbage fill the hallways. It goes 
on block after block. Newark, in win- 
ter, seems frozen in time, a monument 
to destruction. 

On one street is a reminder of an- 
other problem: “Newark’s Crisis De- 
mands Honest Government,” says the 
poster over a political ward headquar- 
ters. Beneath it, on the first floor, 
is an office of the Newark Housing 
Council. It is vacant. In another 
block is a political campaign head- 
quarters. “Newark Needs Councilman 
Frank Addonizio,” the poster says. He 
has been indicted. 

Those are some of the scenes in 
Newark today. The statistics convey 
an equally stark picture. In a study 
by Rutgers University after the 1967 
riots, these findings emerged: 

• Newark’s population then was 
about 52 per cent black and 10 per 
cent Spanish-speaking. (The black 
population now is said to be as high 



as 60 per cent.) The proportion of 
black children in the population was 
double that of white children. 

• Only 8 per cent of the black 
population was over 54. More than 
three times as many whites were over 
54. 

• About 40 per cent of blacks over 
15 had lived in Newark less than 11 
years. Nearly two-thirds of black 
males over 25, and more than 70 per 
cent of those of Spanish-speaking 
origin, had not completed high school. 

• Nearly 12 per cent of all blacks 
were unemployed. Among men 16 to 
19, the unemployment rate was 38 per 
cent for blacks. 

• Twenty per cent of black families 
had combined family incomes of under 
$3,000 a year. 

What changes have occurred since 
then, no one knows with any certainty. 



No one believes they have improved. 

The same kind of figures, delineat- 
ing as they do the essential inequities 
between blacks and whites in America, 
could be duplicated in virtually every 
major city at the end of the decade. 
They are elements of the single most 
difficult problem facing the country — j 
the survival of the cities and the very 
quality of American life. 

Business OptiAiism 

I N NEWARK, as in other areas with j. 

large blotches of poverty, crime $■ 
and decay in the central city, the out- f 
look seems particularly grim. Yet I 
Newark’s business community hasn’t f 
given up. The businessmen seem de- f 
termined to make their programs and f 
slogans something more than blurb I 
material for advertisements. 

They speak of the future with a l 
certain optimism — and candor. The ! 
city they envision is not the kind of f 
city they themselves would live in; f 
they will work there, continue to pros- | 
per and work to improve the greater f 
city at large. 

Newark, they say, will remain a ij 
key business center simply because of i 
its location as an important market I 
place in the New York metropolitan 
area and its acess to sea, rail and air 
traffic. In the future, they see less 
manufacturing and more commercial 
office building type of employment. 
They think they will be able to attract j 
a number of young single people to j 
live in planned high-rise apartments j 
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1 Beatles Paul McCartney, John Lennon , Ringo Starr , George Harrison , 1968. 






Roger Maris starts to hit his 6lst home run , 1961 . 
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Billboard in Atlantic City , 1964. 



near downtown. 

The hardest problem concerns resi- I 
dential sections. Again, like other j 
cities, Newark's citizens face a dismay- 
ing cycle: high taxes, poor municipal 
services, including schools and transit, 
and increasing violence. Newark is a 
daytime city. At night, it is deserted. 



“We know that everybody — not 
everybody, not the blacks or Puerto 
Ricans, but the white middle-class 
people — leave this town at 5 p.m.,” 
says Dominick B. Pisano, finance and 
administration director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “And I think we 
recognize all the problems associated 
with living in this city. I don’t know 
who said it, but it's pretty accurate 
to say that you could fire a cannon i 
down Broad Street at 5:30 in the after- j 
noon and not hit> anybody. 

“Certainly, I think we have very j 
serious problems, but I am suspicious j 
of people who are contented. If you’re j 
that way, you won't get much change. 
At least we are trying. - 

‘‘Newark will become a very attrac- j 
tive business center, but Newark will j 
continue to have low- and moderate- j 
income areas. It will be difficult, if j 
not impossible, to attract middle-clas§ I 
people back to the city. I see the ! 
city becoming increasingly black and 
Spanish.” 

As for the problems of air and 
stream pollution so apparent in the 
Newarks of America, he says frankly 
that he doesn’t expect to see any 
action until the government is pres- 
sured politically. Then business will 
be forced to take remedial steps. In 
the end, the costs will be passed on 
to the consumer in higher prices for 
goods. 
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1 President Johnson rounds up 
| steer on his Texas ranch, 196< 



•■It’ll probably get so bad that every- 
body will start screaming, and it might 
just be in time to save us all.” 
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President. Kennedy and former 
President Eisenhower , 1961. 
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President Nixon mingles with U.S. 
soldiers in South Vietnam, 1969. 




